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Suddenly, In the first days of April came the startling news
that a Spanish force from the Netherlands had appeared before
Calais, blocked the sea approach, and laid siege to the town.
Thoughts of Cadiz had to give way to the menacing fact that the
enemy was at England's threshold. With an eye to the main
chance - not inexcusably - Elizabeth tried to wring the cession
of the town from Henry IV in return for relieving It. He is said
to have sworn that he would as lief be* bitten by a dog as
scratched by a cat. There was no time for haggling, however.
An army was hastily raised. 'As distant as I am from your
abode/ wrote Elizabeth to Essex, * yet my ears serve me too well
to hear that terrible battery that methinks sounds for relief at
.imy hands.... Go you, In God's blessed name.' But the very day
following, as the troops embarked, Calais fell, and it was too
late. The preparations for Cadiz were resumed, and on 3 June
this expedition sailed, fortified with prayers, specially com-
posed by her Majesty in her own inimitable style. A few weeks
previously Drake and Hawkins's fleet had returned, confirming
the news of Its leaders' death and the virtual failure of their
enterprise.

Cadiz was no failure, but a perfect example of that dashing,
careless bravery upon which Fortune was prone to smile. Essex
joyfully throwing his hat Into the sea at the order to enter the
harbour; Raleigh replying to the cannon shots from the Spanish
fort with scornful fanfares of trumpets; the boyish competition
to steal the lead and find a place in the bottleneck where the
naval engagement took place; the reckless scaling of the town
walls: all these were of a piece with the courtesy, humanity, and
generosity of Essex in his treatment of the people of Cadiz after
its capture. They read like pages of a romance, and even the
Spaniards were moved to praise.

But envy and folly, the humours of that youthful age, were
present also. The dual command was an insidious weakness.
Before they left England, Howard had cut Essex's signature
from a joint letter, because, said Essex, the unruly Admiral
* would have none so high as himself'. This envy and the spec-
tacle - Insufferable to the seamen- of the soldiers enjoying the